THE MAN

them on the street and even looking at them without
recognition. This naturally was not intentional, nor was
it because his mind was wool-gathering, but merely be-
cause he was thinking out some idea with which the people
and events immediately about him had for the moment
no connection and were consequently totally obliterated
from his consciousness.

Mr. Washington's strength of will and determination
were never better shown than in the closing hours of his
life. When he was told by his doctors at St. Luke's Hos-
pital, New York, whither he had been taken by the New
York trustees of the Institute after his final collapse, that
he had but a few hours to live, he insisted upon starting
for home at once. His physicians expostulated and
warned him that in his condition he could not reasonably
expect to survive the journey. He insisted that he must
go and be true to his oft-repeated assertion, "I was born
in the South, I have lived and labored in the South, and I
expect to die and be buried in the South." This remark,
when sent out in the Associated Press dispatches an-
nouncing his death, touched the South as nothing else
could have. No Negro was ever eulogized in the Southern
press as he was. Long accounts of his career and death
with sympathetic and appreciative editorial comments
appeared in most of the Southern papers.

One of the doctors who was called in to attend him at
the time he was taken to the hospital remarked that it
was "uncanny to see a man up and about who ought by
all the laws of nature to be dead." In this condition,
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